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Asia at the Crossroads. By E. Alexander Powell. New York: The 
Century Company. 

In reading books about the Far East one is more or less distressed by the 
feeling, not that the author lacks information — there is usually even a super- 
abundance of interesting facts — but that there is a certain inequality of in- 
formation. One suspects no bias, yet is somehow aware of a tempera- 
mental leaning. Sentiment seems to determine the attitude of writers on this 
subject to a greater degree than one would antecedently think probable. 
Thus, while nearly every book of this class reveals some new aspect of a large 
situation involving difficult problems, one can seldom feel confident that the 
emphasis given to facts is quite correct. 

An exception to the general rule seems to be Mr. Powell's Asia at the Cross- 
roads. The author appears to have written in the expectation that his book 
would be read, in some cases at least, by those from whom he has obtained in- 
formation or toward whom he feels for other reasons a certain responsibility. 
Under these circumstances he has chosen to be quite frank and at the same time 
to abjure all special pleading. He lays considerable stress, for example, upon 
the dual nature of the goverment of Japan and upon the importance of the 
"unseen" government which so often works at cross purposes with the 
official organs of the Government. But there is nothing accusatory in 
this. There is little or no true public opinion in Japan, he declares, giving 
in support of this statement not mere evidence (of the kind that 
so often fails to convince), but a real explanation of causes and effects. If he 
perceives the militaristic tendencies of Japanese foreign policy, he also sees no 
reason why Japan should not be permitted peacefully to penetrate China 
through the channels of trade. Markets are an absolute necessity to Japan. 
Some sort of expansion she must have. Faced by three grave and pressing 
problems, — that of finding sources of raw materials for her factories, that of 
finding markets for her manufactured products, and that of finding room for 
the expansion of her surplus population, — she can hardly be expected to be 
quite so altruistic in her outlook as America can well afford to be. "That her 
expansion should be at the expense of other and weaker nations is unfortunate, 
but under the circumstances unavoidable. . . . But Japan must abandon 
once for all her old policy of monopolization and coercion." 

In other words, Mr. Powell wishes to stand for that measure of international 
morality which seems humanly possible in the world as it now is — this and no 
more. Humanly speaking, we are well off when individuals, classes, nations, 
follow out the promptings of their own natures with decency, moderation, and 
good faith. We ought not to complain that politicians are not saints, but 
rather to rejoice that there is such a person as a good politician. So it is 
reasonable to hope for a decent and moderately well-intentioned nationalism 
in all countries. But it is unreasonable to expect that every nation and every 
individual will conform strictly to abstract principles; they cannot so easily 
alter their conditions or their heredity. 
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Most writers on China fluctuate between admiration for the wonderful 
qualities of the Chinese people — taking "qualities" in an absolute sense and 
not as relative characteristics implying equivalent weaknesses — between this 
and despair over the political situation. Mr. Powell has little patience with the 
predatory methods employed by various foreign nations, yet he perceives clearly 
enough the farcical nature of Chinese attempts at republican self-government. 
There is, however, a measure of justice that can be secured for China without 
carrying principles of "self-determination" to the verge of absurdity. China 
should certainly have, for example, control of her own custom house. 

Similarly in appraising the results of Japanese occupation of Korea and in 
dealing with the question of independence for the Philippines, Mr. Powell 
shows an equal fairness and an equal regard for facts. One detects no political 
bias in his discourse, no temperamental leaning toward " strong government " and 
no excess of sympathy for the under dog; no favoritism for any one race or peo- 
ple, though obviously he has had intimate relations with all of whom he writes. 

On the whole, there is in this book uncommonly little that savors of propa- 
ganda, sentiment, or political theorizing. It is generally satisfactory and 
convincing. 



Wall Shadows: A Study in American Prisons. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Mr. Tannenbaum's book is distinguished from most of what has been writ- 
ten about American prisons, not so much by the concreteness of his evidence — 
though the book is based upon thorough personal investigations — as by the 
acuteness and vigor of the author's analysis of prison psychology — the psy- 
chology of the prisoner and still more that of the jailer. 

"Brutality," says the author, "is a constant factor — constant as the prison 
itself; and the publicity which upon occasion makes it known to the public 
bears only an accidental relation to the thing itself." Cruel penalties become 
common, not altogether through any innate disposition toward cruelty on the 
part of those possessing despotic authority, but mainly through the limitation 
of the field of punishment. When a man has been sent to prison — has been 
deprived of liberty and of personal property — the resources of further punish- 
ment to secure discipline are crude and few. Physical man-handling is a more 
or less logical result. The keeper, too, is a prisoner, living all day long in an 
atmosphere of suppressed emotion. There is, moreover, a conflict of two codes 
of morality. The prisoner feels that he is much better than the keeper and 
certainly as good as most people in the community. He is often convinced 
that all people are crooked, and that the only exceptional feature of his own 
case is that he has been caught. He is wrong, but it is a fact that he thinks 
thus; he feels it necessary to his self-respect to take this view, and consequently 
he will adhere to it. On the other hand, the keeper tends to suffer a disintegra- 
tion of character from association with those whom he naturally deems vastly 



